











This issue of Medallic Sculpture has been sponsored by the 
Medallic Art Company 


About The American Medallic Sculpture Association 


The American Medallic Sculpture Association (AMSA) has 
sponsored a diverse series of programs since its founding in 1982. In 
accord with AMSA’s charter as a nonprofit organization, the unifying 
theme of these programs is to encourage the development and appreciation 
of the bas relief sculpture known as medallic art. Each of our members 
has a special interest and involvement with medals. Sculptors, collectors 
and dealers, museum curators, mint and foundry representatives, educators, 
writers, editors, and researchers belong to AMSA. 

AMSA is the hub of a lively interchange of experience, ideas, 
knowledge, and opinion among members, and the catalyst for outreach 
programs to the general public. Public meetings, held bimonthly from 
September through May, focus on artistic, technical, scholarly, and 
commercial aspects of medallic art. Workshops and conferences are held 
periodically at various locations in the United States and abroad. AMSA 
publications include this magazine, a bimonthly newsletter, and a directory 
of members and services. 

Juried exhibitions are the principal means by which AMSA brings 
medallic art before the public eye. Major exhibitions of the work of 
AMSA medallists in art museums, galleries, and numismatic museums in 
the U.S. and abroad have introduced many art lovers to the aesthetic 
possibilities of this medium. AMSA also issues limited-edition art medals. 

We invite you to join us. Details on how to become an AMSA 
member appear on the inside back cover. 


Alan M. Stahl, Curator of Medals 
American Numismatic Society 
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Message from the President 


We at the American Medallic Sculpture Association are 
happy to report that with this issue, our publication Medallic 
Sculpture, the only U.S. publication dealing exclusively with the 
Art Medal, has returned. This follows AMSA’s 10th Anniversary 
Year, and to that end we have provided a review of highlights of 
1992: AMSA’s conference in Hartford; the British Museum show 
and congress in London with FIDEM; as well as one medal from 
each artist who exhibited with AMSA in 1992. This anniversary 
review will conclude in our next issue in April, 1994. 

Medallic Sculpture will cover all aspects of the Art Medal, 
from “how-to” to articles dealing with the creation of medals to 
stories from the perspective of the collector. In case you missed Dr. 
Ira Rezak’s superb talk at Hartford, you now have a chance to 
catch it in print form! We have also included an informative story 
by Gene Daub about earning a living as a medallic sculptor. It can 
be done! Finally, we present to you Leonda Finke’s wonderful dis- 
course on the creative powers utilized in her work. I think you will 
find each of them will enhance your view of the world we medallic 
artists inhabit. 

We are quite excited to be able to work with the editors of The 
Numismatist and look forward to a long and fruitful relationship 
with them. We see many lines of complementary interests between 
our two organizations waiting to be explored—in fact, the ANA’s 
President, David Ganz, is AMSA’s treasurer! And we welcome the 
support of this issue's corporate sponsor, the Medallic Art Com- 
pany, which is in the forefront of producing quality art medals. 
Look for our next insert in the April issue of The Numismatist. 


Don Everhart II 
President, AMSA 


Note: If you have any questions or would like to join AMSA, 
please contact our Secretary, George Cuhaj, at the address below. 
AMSA’s annual dues are $35, and if you wish to join the Fédéra- 
tion Internationale de la Médaille, it is an additional $35. AMSA 
also publishes a bimonthly newsletter, and sponsors medallic 
exhibits, traveling shows and conferences. 


Published October, 1993, by the American Medallic Sculpture Association, 
Post Office Box 2727, New York, NY 10185. Opinions expressed in Medallic 
Sculpture are those of the authors and do not necessarily represent the views 
of AMSA, the ANA or their editorial staffs. 


Production Coordinator: Carol Everhart 


Editor: Beverly Mazze 
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Medallic Art Company 


Recognition That Endures 


Throughout the ages, man has 

_ preserved history through the 
ultimate expression of sculptor 
and art. 


Superior artisans designed ex- 
_pertly made coins, medals, and 
| commemoratives to capture the 


great moments, the great peo- 
ple of the time. Medallic Art 
Company has built nearly a 


- century of tradition on finely 


crafted art medals, commemo- 
rative plaques and bas-relief 
sculpture. We have been privi- 
leged to produce most of the 


- important medals and awards 
| in the United States, including 
| the Pulitzer Prize, Congres- 


sional Medal of Honor, Na- 
tional Medal for Science, Pres- 
ident’s Medal for Freedom, the 
Newberry and Caldecott Med- 
als, and the Inaugural Medals 
for nine Presidents. 


Thousands of companies, asso- 
ciations and educational institu- 
tions choose the work of Me- 
dallic Art Company to honor 
outstanding business people 
and sports figures, or to cele- 
brate anniversaries, new prod- 
ucts and building dedications. 


Medallic Art Company is proud 
to be the Corporate Sponsor of 
the American Medallic Sculp- 
ture Association’s first publi- 
cation of Medallic Sculpture 
magazine in its new format. We 
are dedicated to reawakening 
the public consciousness of the 
art medal as fine art—a goal we 
share with AMSA. 





OCTOBERCL HIS 


Viewpoint of a Collector 


I’m honored to present the viewpoint of a collector at this AMSA confer- 
ence on medallic art. No one before has asked me to publicly define my 
approach to collecting. I don’t think there is a single “traditional” type of 
collector. For the most part, I would guess that collecting is a private pleas- 
ure. In fact, a friend of mine believes that collecting is a form of voyeurism. 


How I Started Collecting 


I started collecting 45 years ago, when I was 9. The local bank fobbed 
off a foreign dollar—a 1932 Dutch 2!/2 guilder, quite worn—on my 
grandfather, who had the custom of periodically giving each of us chil- 
dren a silver dollar. Money is power, and a dollar normally went a long 
way back then. Since I was unable to spend the dollar, it became an 
object of my contemplation. From this exercise, I learned that: 


* money was not simply money 

¢ there were strange places outside of Brooklyn 

* values might be different there 

* one had to compare, analyze and investigate 

¢ I could find out what the coin was in the library 


* I could convert a disappointment (no spending) into an adventure in 
research, a novelty 


¢ I had a treasure in my possession 
* [had private power, knowledge my parents had not 


I went on to repeat my triumph by collecting coins of the world. They were: 
* possessions, hoarding of treasure 
* escape from mundane life into exotic foreign lands 
* the joys of impulse indulged 
* above all, control, through purchase, through imagination 


Ten years later, I discovered that medals were better than coins: 
* Greater Variety: less formulaic, not just kings and coats of arms 
* Greater Abstraction: symbolism expanded 
* Greater Scope: size, relief, weight in the hand, patina 
¢ Then and now still: Greater Value for your dollar; less expensive 
¢ Greater Illustrative, Evocative, Illuminative Power 


Medal Collecting Became a Habit 


The immediacy of medals, their quality as objects that were there and 
again here, played into my more general interest in history, especially 





Presented at the American Medallic Sculpture Association’s Workshop 
and Conference, University of Hartford, July, 1992. 
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by Dr. Ira Rezak 





“The Burning Bush” 
(Israel, c. 1980). 





“Cheselden Surgical Prize of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital” by 
William Wyon (London, 1829). 





Alexander | medal by Maria 
Feodorovna (Russia, 1814) 
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16th Mint Directors’ Conference 
medal by John Lobban 
(London, 1990) 


cultural history. As my search 
for information and expertise 
paralleled my amoeba-like 
growth in collecting areas, I, 
like many collectors, special- 
ized. Without surrendering the 
right to collect whatever I like, 
whenever I want it, I came to 
guide my impulses—to focus on 
a few subject areas that paral- 
leled my more general interests. 


1. Jewish Themes, Persons 
and Events: For example, con- 
sider “The Burning Bush,” c. 
1980, Israel. The inscription on 
this medal reads “And the Bush 
was not consumed,” a primeval 
symbol serving collecting no 
less than other forms of religion. 


2. Medicine: Its History, 
Practitioners and Symbolism: 
Pictured here is the Cheselden 
Surgical Prize of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, 1829, by 
William Wyon. I am drawn by 
the serenity of its classicism, the 
certainty that the beauty of this 
dead youth will, through autop- 
sy and anatomy, make surgery 
more effective, and thus assure 
the continuity and the better- 
ment of life. 
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“J. Matthews, Promoter of Soda 
Water” by C. Muller 
(United States, 1882). 


“Marriage during the First World 
War” by Karl Goetz 
(Germany, 1914) 


3. Russia: A medal of Alexander I, Deliverer of His People, was 
made in 1814 by his mother, the dowager empress, Maria Feodorovna. 
She not only designed the medal, but also cut the die. 


4. Numismatics, Especially Technique: A medal was made by John 
Lobban for the 16th Mint Directors’ Conference, London, 1990. The 
design provides a whimsical twist for two much-used symbols—the coin 
press and the heraldic lion and unicorn. Here, the artist overcomes a stul- 
tifying tradition by meeting it head on. 


Ways of Looking at My Collection 

So, for 35 years I’ve sought, bought, pursued, assembled, accumu- 
lated, gathered, ached for, coveted, collected and hoarded medals that 
pleased me at least once—on the day of purchase. The bulk of these med- 
als falls into one of the above-named subject categories, but the pleasures 
of the medals are not confined to subject. I enjoy making other analyses 
of the medals which, together with the information I seek to round out my 
understanding, makes the whole collecting enterprise a “growth stock.” 

I have a cultural bias—I’m from the middle class—for medals that 
have some utility other than the aesthetic. This bias separates me from 
some in AMSA who conceive of sculpture or medallic art as primarily a 
means of free expression. Of course, form and function are not antithetical. 

Shown here is a medal made by Karl Goetz in 1914: “Marriage during 
the First World War.” The very idea—Love and the Sword—is absurd, 
but patriotic. It was believed in, it was used, it had a function. 

Some medals have no apparent function other than to be bought and 
appreciated. However, looks are often deceiving—especially in my col- 
lection—because I’m biased, as I’ve said, to medals with a utilitarian 
function. But also, I’m exposed regularly to the novelty, wit, imagination, 
challenge and solutions that are associated with the term “art.” 

In a medal for “J. Matthews, Promoter of Soda Water” (C. Muller, 
1882), the putti with monkey wrench, in a spoof of ancient Greek cour- 
age, fights off the bear seeking sweet soda. 
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“Maria de Medici” by Guillaume 
Dupré (France, 1624) 


Holocaust medal by George Weil 
(England, 1985) 


While I don’t do art for art’s sake, I do take some note of what’s 
going on, as I collect my medals for other reasons. What’s going on in the 
medal (electrotype) depicting Maria de Medici by Guillaume Dupré in 
1624, for example, is some pretty high-power glorification of the crafts- 
manship of a late-Renaissance master. 


Functional Categories 

I’ve already said that while I tend to collect certain subjects, I am 
aware of styles, artistic success, cultural message, utility of the object as 
made, overall evocative power, and a summation of all of these. But I like 
to arrange a walk-through of my collection by functional category. 

Commemoratives are the most common among medals in my collec- 
tion. Commemoratives are temporally based and are a freeze frame of 
what someone wants you to remember of an occasion and what it repre- 
sents. Determining the success of this representative enterprise in a per- 
sonal, modern light intrigues me. 


1. Mini-Monuments: Renaissance medals emerged as a cheap way for 
big-shot, nouveaux-riches princes to give personal “favors” (their own por- 
traits) to lots of people. Paintings and statues simply cost too much to rep- 
licate. Medals remain a good, cheap way to memorialize and gift. When 
such medals are formal, I think of them as “mini-monuments.”’ 

Monumentality, of course, may be conveyed by forms—dquite simple 
ones—and colors, and the use of memorial-evocative images, as in the 
series of Holocaust medals by George Weil, England, 1985. 


2. Souvenirs: These are commemoratives with fewer pretentions. 
Souvenirs are made to take home, not only after signal events, but even 
after rather more modest events—such as you, the purchaser, having 
deigned to visit a particular place. A souvenir not only is a memorabilium 
for you—to aid your recollection, a picture of what you saw—it is an 
award to you, a trophy that you were there. 

Take a look at the wedding favor or souvenir for Julie Selz and Ormed 
Eugene Szkolny. It apparently commemorates having their hearts forged 
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Wedding favor for Julie Selz and 


Ormed Eugene Szkoiny 
(Germany, 1905) 


together in Munich in 1905 
(Mifaturer, Lauer, Nurenberg). 
Sometimes medals imitate 
medals. It’s not only easier that 
way, but you capitalize on peo- 
ple’s existing mental store- 
houses as well. I think the Kar- 
neval souvenir from Nurenberg, 
1898, which shows a “radiant 
nose,” alludes not only to 
drunkenness, but also to earlier 
traditions of making divine 
attributes radiant on medals. 


3. Awards: The award 
medal is an individual, person- 
alized commemorative. Awards 
make possible that which I par- 
ticularly value in some medals 
—additional information per- 
sonalizing, localizing, particu- 
larizing the very object I have 
in my hand. It was there then; it 
is unique and hence especially 
focused and evocative. 

The OMZSA medal by 
Istvan Orkenyi-Strasser, Buda- 
pest, 1940, is a good example. 
You don’t have to know that 
Orkenyi-Strasser was later killed 
in Auschwitz to sense the terror 
that overwhelmed the Budapest 
Jewish community as they com- 
missioned this medal to reward 
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contributors to the public welfare and then awarded it to Gylyu Havas. 


4. Amulets: An amulet is a charm, a protection against evil. I remem- 
ber a talk about amulets by John Cook at the 1983 FIDEM Congress in 
Florence. Cook proposed that there is an opportunity for medallic artists 
to create medals that would somehow serve as protective comforting... 
whether by subject, or artistry, or tactile quality. This idea appealed to me 
because the medallic amulet has something of the mystery, magic, and 
security that I have found in collecting. And in our world of rapid change, 
high mobility (down as well as up), and uncertainty, there ought to be a 
market for helping people cope—making them more secure, providing Karneval souvenir from 
“personal” reassurance in the form of an object. Nurenberg (Germany, 1898) 

Another German wedding medal, 1642, was mounted and engraved as 
a wedding amulet gift (Bohemia, pest thaler, c. 1530). The Brazen Ser- 
pent, an icon of God’s protection from plague and analogue to the cruci- 
fixion symbol, appears on the other side of the medal/amulet. As you can 
see, it’s well worn. 





Conclusion 

I don’t display many of my medals, not because I don’t love them, but 
because they conflict with one another very often, even diminish the ef- 
fectiveness of each other. Medals, at least the type I collect, are meant for 
the hand. There they may be: 





¢ tilted for advantage of light and feel 
* privately possessed and contemplated OMZSA medal by 


: completely controlled Istvan Orkenyi-Strasser 
¢ the objects of visual, intellectual, and emotional focus (Hungary, 1940) 


There is, in my opinion, no single tradition of collecting. However, my 
private psychology may not be representative of medal collectors gener- 
ally. For me, collecting is eclectic, self-defining, and a matter for my pri- 
vate identity. Elements of me are included in collecting. Cultural inter- 
ests, power over a part of my universe, a limited but steady opportunity 
for growth, even selfishness, consumerism, competitiveness, or despera- 
tion may be appealed to. Sharing—privately and publicly—illustrative 
power, tastefulness, scholarship are also possible. 

It will be obvious by now that I simultaneously collect on several 
levels. In descending order of importance to me are the following ele- 
ments to be considered in buying newer medals. 





Evocative Power: It speaks to me. 

Subject Matter: It corresponds to pre-existing interests. 

“Presence” in History: — It was there. 

Artfulness: The solution to the circumstance at hand; 
the aesthetic. 

Cost: If I have to have it, I'll try. If it costs less, Wedding medal 
I might just buy it. a (Germany, 1642) 
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Medals and Drawing 


Speaking to you here 
today is an honor and a 
privilege. I want to thank 
the people of the British 
Art Medal Society and es- 
pecially Mark Jones. 
When he first mentioned 
this possibility, he sug- 
gested I address the rela- 
tionship of my drawings 
to my medals and sculp- 
ture—if any. These last 
two words liberated me 
from trying to find a con- 
nection which I had often 
questioned and found no 
direct literal relationship. 
There is a strong, 
binding relationship 
between my drawings and 
my other works in bronze. 
This relationship lies in 
the very guts and heart of 
my work, not in transfer- 
ring an image from a 
drawing to a sculpture. I 
draw in two different 


/ ways: 


1) Long studies in 
which I work from a mod- 
el. These drawings evolve 
as I work and exist as in- 


Presented at the 23rd Fédération 
Internationale de la Médaille 
Congress at the British Museum, 
London, September, 1992. 


by Leonda Finke 


dependent works on paper. 

2) The others are drawings I do in the dark on programs, 
in small sketchbooks at the opera, dance, music concerts— 
little cryptic sketches—I rarely refer to them later. They are 
ideas and shapes which are released when I relax while 
immersed in other art forms. These tiny drawings occasion- 
ally suggest a new work, but more often they are a liberat- 
ing exercise. 

Never, never, never do I use a drawing directly to make a 
medal or sculpture. Whenever I tried to do this, I found that 
the sculpture or medal totally dropped dead. The impulse, the 
search which is the life of a work, had been used up in the 
drawing that was done first. Any work based completely on 
that drawing is a copy, with no organic, evolved life all 
its own. 

I believe each medium—-silverpoint drawing, art medal, a 
large sculpture—must go through its own process. I trust this 
process implicitly. For me, it demands a constant interplay of 





Silverpoint drawing, “Study for a Frieze—Survivors.” Although the 
people are near each other, each figure is alone, which tells us of 
their isolated conditions. The theme of night and isolation surfaces 
many times throughout my work. 
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construction and destruction. Medals and 
sculpture are both worked in direct plaster from 
beginning to end. I model it, carve it, drip it, 
destroy and rebuild. The work and I evolve 
together in this process. I use plaster because it 
fights my facility—it keeps me struggling, 
which is part of the process. Out of this strug- 
gle, ideas and forms become simpler, more 


essential. 


The drawings do relate to the medals and 
sculpture, but in a variety of less obvious 
ways. First, I work primarily with the figure. 





The feelings and the emotions I try to express 
are similar in all my works. The emotional thread running 


through most of my works unites them. Second, from a visual 


point of view I am interested in extreme gestures; in pushing 
the body into expressive and sometimes tense positions. This 
gives me a figure that has a significant “shape in space.” For 
me this “shape in space” or silhouette has to have an arresting 











Medal, “Solitude/Loneliness” 
(reverse). A tiny, curled-up fig- 
ure, face hidden, crouches in 
a box which is separated from 
the large area of the medal by 
an open space. This thin line 
of open space both separates 
and symbolizes the isolation 
and loneliness. 
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overall form. Third, I am 
interested in using negative 
space to intensify feeling—to 
place the figure in spatial rela- 
tionships so that the empty 
space contributes to 

the expressiveness. 

In drawings, medals and 
sculpture similar feelings are 
expressed. Extreme or odd 
body gestures are used. Spa- 
tial problems are explored. 
These elements bind my 
work, regardless of whether it 
is two-dimensional, relief or 
three-dimensional. Very often 
the drawings, medals and 
sculptures were made many 
years apart, and still they 
relate closely to each other. 

Whatever it is that I try to 





Medal, “In Praise of Life 
Drawing.” | specifically seek 
gestures which give the body 
an overall shape, a shape 
that has an abstract quality. 
These shapes or silhouettes 
communicate a feeling that 
we sense even at a distance, 
before we get close to see 
the details. Aliso, odd ges- 
tures cause tension in the 
body, which create more in- 
teresting forms from a sculp- 
tural point of view. The ten- 
sion changes the forms of the 
muscles and body so that | 
find new, unexpected forms. 


say through my work, 
there is a continuing 
thread of concern with 
human emotions. For me, 
this is best expressed 
through the use of the 
human figure. The figure 
offers me a rich and con- 
stantly varied source of 
forms. In drawing, I draw 
a line around these forms. 
In sculpture, I am inter- 
ested in the way these 
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forms relate to each other 
in mass and volume. In art 
medals, there is a mar- 
riage of both line and 
form. In these three art 
forms, I try to use my love 
for line and shape and vol- 
ume to communicate my 
thoughts about our human 
condition—our 20th-cen- 
tury joys and sorrows. The 
human figure has always 
been my vehicle of expres- 
sion—with each new work 
it presents new challenges. 
Drawing is my abid- 
ing love, my close friend 
since childhood. Drawing 
is a quiet, intimate activ- 
ity. I began to draw from 
life models when I was a 
young student—it was a 
short step to sculpture, to 











Bronze medal, “Prodigal Son” (commissioned by the Society of Med- 
alists). Again, the open space is an integral part of the content. The 
large, space between the bereft parents and fleeing son symbolizes 
the emotional distance between them. On the reverse, the space is 
filled by their reunion, with a boundary of symbolic flowers. Like the 
sculpture below, the figures and their spaces are totally dependent 
on each other. 


making these shapes three-dimensional. 

Sculpture is a formidable challenge because it exists as an 
independent “shape in space” (a phrase I repeat often because 
it means “sculpture” to me). Sculpture has what Herbert Read 
referred to as “numistic quality” (god-like). It makes its pres- 
ence felt, it entices us to circle around it. 

From sculpture to art medals was a wel- 
come step. Medals give me the opportunity 
to make pertinent statements. I enjoy work- 
ing on life-size sculpture during the same 
time period that I’m making medals. Work- 
ing on both large and small pieces is a great 
experience. In making a new work, I believe 
that 50% of the task is setting up a problem 
—the remaining 50% is trying to solve it. 

One of the most enjoyable aspects of 
attending this FIDEM Congress has been 
the opportunity to share work and talk with 


Bronze sculpture, “Two Survivors and a Wall.” The so many varied and talented colleagues. 


challenge was to use open space as an integral part 
of the content. In addition, there was a problem of 


Again, my thanks and appreciation to 


building a wall that one could see through, so the BAMS and FIDEM. si 
figures could be experienced from all sides. The 

vertical posts limit the space. The figures and their 

spaces are totally dependent on each other. 
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Making a Living in Medallic Art 


Medallic Sculpture as a Business 

My talk today is from the perspective of an artist who makes a signifi- 
cant portion of his living—some years more, others less—from medallic 
art. Therefore, I’m in a good position to have observed that, for the most 
part, people who commission medals are not much interested in pushing 
the boundaries of medallic art. Nor should they be. They need to commu- 
nicate a specific message—to honor or pay tribute. Their medal has to 
do a job. 

They also have a deadline and a budget. This is usually where busi- 
ness and art have a parting of ways. There are other compromises, too: 

¢ The client may want 20 words, when 5 to 10 would work out better 

for the design. 


¢ Or, you may know that a profile would be better suited to a portrait, 
but the only thing available is a dead-on, frontal photograph—with the 
shadows blown away by a flash cube. 

¢ Or, the design already is busy, but the client decides that a logo styl- 
istically out of synch with the design must be included. 





On the heels of these developments, 
it became chic to label older art forms 
as Culturally passe. 





In spite of such problems, I do enjoy sculpting commissioned medals 
because they’re usually a design challenge, and I’m a sculptor who enjoys 
doing portraits. (I realize that may be hard to accept if you have seen only 
my recent, experimental work.) 

In the past, patrons and designers were predisposed to commissioning 
a work of medallic art as a means of expression. In those days, medallic 
art was the time-honored way to state a message or commemorate an oc- 
casion. Then iconoclasts like Marcel Duchamps ushered in a whole new 
notion of what art is. And artists’ use of new materials and technologies, 
such as plastics, lasers, and computers, challenged traditional definitions 
of what mediums are suitable for art. 

On the heels of these developments, it became chic to label older art 
forms as culturally passé. In addition, the advantages in technology also 
made it possible for commercial businesses to crank out images and 





Presented at the American Medallic Sculpture Association’s Workshop 
and Conference, University of Hartford, July, 1992. 


by Eugene Daub 


objects with computers, lasers, 
photo-engraving, and other 
automatic processes that yield 
quick, inexpensive solutions. 
Notice that I didn’t say these 
things are beautiful or imbued 
with nobility or charm, but 
they do feed the human thirst 
for novelty. 

As aresult, much of the 
clientele who, in the past, 
would have commissioned 
medals from artists has turned 
to the commercial products of 
the advertising specialty busi- 
ness. And, a lot of people who 
could be commissioning med- 
als today have never heard of 
medallic art. In fact, many art 
students don’t even know what 
bas-relief or medallic art is! 

Over the past 10 years, the 
small but mighty AMSA has 
worked hard to change this 
state of affairs—traising the 
status of medallic sculpture to 
just above that of endangered 
species. Because of AMSA, we 
now have the opportunity to 
save our art form and make it a 
viable force again. 


Medallic Sculpture 
as Art 


We can’t wait for someone 
to choose an acceptable hero or 
event to commemorate, or for 
someone to give us a lot of 
money to make medals. We 
must choose our own people 
and causes, and proceed to use 
medallic art to promote and 
champion our own ideas. 
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I challenge you to choose a 
theme and do a medal on it. 
Better yet, do a series of medals 
and don’t worry about the mar- 
keting, just get to work. If it’s 
your favorite subject, it will 
bring out the best in you and 
suggest its own appropriate 
road to the marketplace. 

Some subjects are more 
saleable than others, but don’t 
let that sway you. Cats and 
horses are saleable, but if 
you’re into iguanas and ptero- 
dactyls, maybe you'll have less 
of a market, but you’ ll also 
have less competition. After all, 
how many medallists in the 
U.S. are into pterodactyls? 


The Advantages 
of Low Tech 

Once you’ve picked your 
theme, you’re ready to start 
thinking about how you’re 
going to produce it. The tech- 
nology to produce medals the 
traditional way is costly and 
time-consuming. But, I might 
add, it’s worth it, and I don’t 
think /’// ever want to abandon 
that technology altogether. 

I’m happiest when I can 
complete the work quickly. The 
adventure of an idea won’t al- 
ways keep if it’s not acted on 
right away. It may just evap- 
orate—or get relegated to a dif- 
ferent priority level, never to 
surface again. (This advice 
comes from a person with /4 
sketchbooks of ideas that have 
not yet seen the light of day.) 

To remedy this, my efforts 
in the last few years have been 
to create more personal medals, 
using low-tech and inexpensive 





| have seen struck and cast medals of the 
highest quality impressed with very bad art. 
| also have seen it the other way around. 





materials. There are several main reasons for this: 1) I have the ability to 
manipulate the medal and control it or have a dialogue with it from start to 
finish; 2) it is financially “do-able’’; 3) I’m not afraid to take risks; and 4) I 
have found it very exciting to manipulate sheet metal, copper, aluminum, 
steel, clay, metallic luster glazes, medallic powders, and leafing techniques. 

The dilemma of quality and tradition versus contemporary technology 
and taste has given me much reason for consternation. I have seen struck 
and cast medals of the highest quality impressed with very bad art. 

I also have seen it the other way around. 

So, what is quality? In painting and drawing, it seems the only limita- 
tion is that it be on acid-free paper. In sculpture, I guess a dog or child 
must be able to chew on it without getting poisoned. But, in my experi- 
mental medallic work, I’ve discovered that, while it’s easy to look good 
when using gold or silver, I’d better do something interesting if I’m going 
to use roof flashing or old printing plates. 

Some of the alternative medals I’ve created are fragile—more art than 
product. In fact, I may have made medallic history at AMSA’s Hartford 
exhibit. I believe that I am the first artist to have a medal “fall apart” be- 
tween exhibits. It must have been the pressure—or maybe it just got bad 
press. (Editor’s note: Daub’s medal “Mankind” is composed of thin lay- 
ers of various kinds of metal pressed into a plastic “die” with a car jack.) 


Conclusion 

For me, making a living in medallic art is an ever-changing balance of 
commissioned medals and sculpture on one side, and my own personal 
work in medals and sculpture on the other. To the commissions, I bring 
my skills, my creativity, and my love for the face and figure, lettering, 
and so on. To my personal work, I bring my anger, frustrations, hopes, 
and fears. Or, I just indulge myself in sheer play and experiment. My new 
techniques, many of which I’ve shown in a workshop here yesterday, 
have given me many ways to re-invent the medal. 

So, let me conclude by thanking all the AMSA members who have 
worked so hard to make this conference happen. And let me also thank 
AMSA’s movers and shakers for all their years of effort to usher in a 
renaissance for medallic art. oe 
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A Portfolio of Medallic Art: 








Edith Rae Brown 2 George S. Cuhaj Eugene L. Daub 


“One Man’s Tranquility” “Peace Pipe” “Mankind 13” 
cast bronze : cast silver various metals, pressed 





Laci de Gerenday : | — Leonda Finke 
“David Glasgow Farragut” “Solitude/Loneliness” 
struck bronze : Don Everhart Il cast bronze 


“Sprint Finish” 
cold cast bronze 





Werner Godec Dana Greene “WWII Medal: The Dead in 
“Deutsche Einheit 1990” “Broken Finger” Europe and the Dead in Japan” 


struck metal : cast bronze cast bronze 
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1992 Exhibition Medals 





Virginia Janssen Elizabeth Jones Steven Kwong 
“Home” “Passo del Destino” “Thomas Jefferson” 
cast bronze cast silver composition unknown 





Barbara Lekberg Herbert Leopold 





“Forest Requiem” “Welcoming the Sabbath” 
cast bronze cast bronze 


Jim Licaretz 
“Classic Series 3 
(Ocean Door)” 
cast bronze 





Chester Martin 


James Malone Beach “M2 DMD” 


lal Karen Martin 
| “A Son’s Youth Remembered” cast porcelain “Waves II” 
cloisonné enamel on copper cast bronze 
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Mashiko : Sylvia Perle Andrew Pitynski 
“TBet” : “Detroit 1991” “U.S.A.—Poland” 
cast bronze cast bronze cast bronze 





Maryvonne Rosse 
“What Goes Around, 
Comes Around” 
cast bronze 





Jean Schonwalter 
“The Dreamer” 


Ann Shaper Pollack : cast bronze 
“Geometric Abstractions” : 





cast bronze 





Benedict Tatti 


Karen Worth 
“Positive and “Jacob and the 
Negative” Angel” 


sandcast and chased struck bronze 





Marika Somogyi : Patricia Verani 


“Agatha Christie” 7 “Era” 


cast bronze, steel, leather cast bronze 
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The American Numismatic Association is more 


Proud host of the XXI FIDEM Congress in 1987, the ANA showcases an array of com- 
memorative and historic medals in its world-class museum. The ANA Kesource 
Center includes hundreds of periodicals and reference books on medallic art, which 
ANA members can borrow for only the cost of postage and insurance. The Numis- 
matist, the ANA’s monthly journal, carries articles and columns by noteworthy artists 
and collectors, as well as announcements of new medallic issues. 


Yes, I want to join the American Numismatic Association! 








Name Membership Dues 
Street or EZ: ©? Box Regular EEN ois GINGER HEARN As 000 60c cae whterdrosecpeoes diecese espe $26 

‘ ‘ JUTMOT Ae Mey Ole VOUNGET) ..........seecgecerscccpeccscnsiog o11 
Ciba ee State Zip ‘ ee . 

; Semiomeiicet (Ade GInGEGIGE!) ..............ccseegceees $22 
County, - Birthdate - oe 
Plus $6 application fee, first year only 

Direct application and payment to ANA, 818 N. Cascade Check JMoney Order JMasterCard IVISA JAmEXx 
Ave., Colorado Springs, CO 80903-3279, telephone ee 
800/367-9723, fax 719/634-4085. Foreign applications Signature of Cardholder (required) 
must be accompanied by U.S. funds drawn on a U.S. bank. Expiration Date of Card 
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MIEDIALIA 


...Gallery In The Mail" 


Limited Edition Small Sculpture 
by Recognized International Artists 


Medallic Sculpture 
Tactile Sculpture 
Wearable Sculpture 
Sculpture in the Round 


Table-top Museum Quality Portfolio Available 


Thirty individual leaves HOMIONO SIZE; St /2 «Xo 1/2">-x 374" 
Price of portfolio credited toward first purchase 


To receive portfolio and future updates, send check for $15 to: 


MIEDIALIA P.O. Box 1375 New York NY 10018-0725 
facsimile (212) 967 - 9827 
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MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 


Tired of the same old dull designs and themes of coin collecting? Looking for something different? 
Medallic Art is the perfect medium for the combined expression of the sculptors creative artistry and 
the minter's most developed craft. Each medal produced by Medallic Art Company is a unique muse- 
um quality piece of art that is sure to both please and excite you. Medallic Art Company has produced 
works from the finest sculptors of the century including Brenner, Manship, Fraser, French, Flanegen, 
McKenzi, Weinman, Menconi, and Jovine, just to name a few. 






















Tyrannosaurus Rex 
First of a set of 
six different 
"Dinosaur" 
Fossils. 


The medals that we produce 
and offer for sale today will 
become tomorrow's treasures. 
Offered in either precious or — 
non-precious metals, you 
will find no finer medium 
than the art medal to 
enjoy and pass onto J 
future generations. 


"DINOSAUR" by Don Everhart I OBVERSE 


_-.QRDER FORM The Society of Medalists - Issue Number 125 (Actual size 4") 


Call the Toll-Free number listed below or mail a check or money order along with the attached 
order form to seis your 1994 Calendar Medal and/or Dinosaur Medal. 


TOLL FREE FAX 
1-800-843-9854 ° (605) 332-3175 
[Description | Oy. rea, [Total] 








"JUNGLE LIFE" 
Antique solid Bronze Medal 

In Deluxe Box with Walnut 

Display Stand 


Solid Sterling Silver 
Aprox. 11 0z. in Deluxe Box 
with Walnut Display Stand 


"DINOSAUR" 
Antique solid Bronze Medal 
in wooden "Mini Crate” 
Solid Sterling Silver 


Aprox. 12 oz. in wooden 
"Mini Crate” 

























Add $2.95 per Medal for Shipping & Handling. . SD Residents please add 6% Sales Tax. 


Enclosed is my Check or Money Order for: $ 
Please charge my purchase to: 

QJ visa (J MASTERCARD (J DISCOVER CARD 
Card Number: 
Expiration Date: 


The 1994 Calendar 
Medal "JUNGLE 











A Op i a a zee NE Oa WO er OO LIFE” 
( Must be Signed to be Valid ) by Don Everhart II 
SHIP TO: z 
Name: [ 
Actual size - 
Address: 3" Diameter) 
City se ee a a erg ae I nl ee ty, SISO! rie eee eS I 
’ 
' 


MAILTO: Medallic Art Company 1600 "A' Ave. + P.O. Box 446 » Sioux Falls, SD 57101-0446 | 
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Benefits of Membership in AMSA 


« Seminars, Workshops, Meetings 

¢ Eligibility for Juried Exhibitions 

¢ Bimonthly Newsletter 

¢ Biannual Magazine 

¢ Directory of Members and Services 

¢ Discounts on AMSA Art Medals 

¢ Discounted Membership in FIDEM (International 
Federation of the Medal) 










| Please photocopy and send completed application with check in US dollars made 
| payable to the American Medallic Sculpture Association to: George S. Cuhaj, Secretary, 


| American Medallic Sculpture Association, P.O. Box 2727, New York, NY 10185. | 











AMSA Membership Application 


O Enclosed is my check for $35.00 US, annual AMSA dues in the US and Canada. 

O Enclosed is my check for $45.00 US, annual dues outside the US and Canada. 

O Enclosed is my check for $70.00, annual dues for AMSA & FIDEM (US only). 

Name: 

Address: 

City: State: Zip: 

Phone (Day): Phone (Evening): 

O Please check if you do NOT wish to have your address shown in any listing of members. 


O Please check if you do NOT want your phone number shown in any listing of members. 


I am an: _ Artist; _ Sculptor; _Dealer; _ Collector; _ Producer or Supplier; _ Other 








